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AMANDA GRAY HILYER 


Amanda Gray Hilyer died June 29, 1957 at the age of 87 after a career 
which was full of activities, accomplishments, and services in many causes. 
She was born in Atchison, Kansas where she received her first education and 
she taught school there three years. Coming to Washington, D.C, in 1893, 
she became interested in kindergarten studies and prepared herself again 
to teach on that level. She next entered Howard University and graduated in 
pharmacy to enter the drug business in which she directed a drug store at 
12th and You Streets, N.W. many years. Arthur S. Gray, her partner and 
a pharmacist, became her first husband. They developed a flourishing drug 
center and customers and associates briefly passing, meeting, and forming 
acquaintances that extended to wider circles. [hese contacts atforded oppor- 
tunity for insight into far-flung civic, cultural, religious, and social com- 
munity possibilities. Amanda Gray Hilyer found in them here a field white 
unto harvest and joined others whom she often led. Few outsiders have as 
completely integrated themselves as she did in becoming a Washingtonian. 

About the outbreak of World War | her first husband died and she gave 
up the drug business for war-work as director of hostesses in army camps at 
Upton, Dix, and Taylor. Her experience, keen insight, and personality 
eminently fitted her for such leadership. This continued after the war ended 
when she served a few years as Executive Secretary of the St. Louis, Mo. 
Phyllis Wheatley Y.W.C.A. There she attracted and led circles of admirers 
similar to those in Washington, D.C. Since this city had really become her 
adopted home, she returned and married Andrew Hilyer, a native of Minne- 
sota. He had also adopted Washington, D.C. and achieved a creditable 
record in the Federal Service and served also on the Howard University 
Board of Trust. Atter his death in 1925, Mrs. Hilyer resumed her active 
role in the community to round out a halt-century of unique contributions 
to many causes, 

Among the organizations with which she was most actively identified 
always was the Berean Baptist church, a small parish but distinguished under 
the great ministry of David Rivers and others. Here was a center of culture in 
which Amanda Gray Hilyer was ever a devout communicant-leader with her 
first husband who was long Superintendent of the Sunday School. From this 
center she cooperated in the founding of the D.C. Phyllis Wheatley Y.W.C.A., 
the S. Coleridge Taylor Choral Society, as a member ot the Treble Cleft 
Musical Club over 60 years, as a life-member of the N.A.A.C.P. and the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Lite and History. These are merely a few of 
the organizations in Washington, D.C. community with which she was identi- 
fied and frequently an honored leader because ot her ability, character, and 
integrity. Sometimes she was considered stubborn in her relentless zeal, but 
always for noble ends which generated protound respect and reverence. Her 
presence in a meeting or interest in a cause was significant and a benediction. 

Washington, D.C. has been a gateway nearly a century. for passing and 
resident notable colored people. Amanda Gray Hilyer knew and associated 
here with Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. DuBois, Kelly Miller, Mary M. 
Bethune, Mary*Church Terrell, Charles Sumner Wormiey, Winfield Scott 
Montgomery, Walter H. Brooks, Francis J. Grimke, David Rivers, Carter G. 
Woodson and many others. In such company she was a modest, earnest, 
and determined participant with deepeest concern always about the causes 
and issues to be served rather than herslf. Among them the Berean Baptist 
communicants were the true locus of her deepest joyalty. From this small 
Pisgah radiated her rare spirituality in sensing community needs of a civic, 
cultural, and social nature. Life for her was not a mere candle, but a torch 
which in her times she sought to have burn as brightly as possible to help 
light better ways in the Washington community for others of the route ahead. 


While Dr. Amanda Gray Hilyer was not wealthy, her published will re- 


veals the spirit and purposes of her life. Her generosity included remem- 
brances which reflected discernment and appreciation of small things as well 
as a sense of eternal values. To friends, acquaintances, and relatives she was 
considerate, but beyond these she showed vision also in behalf of causes and 
institutions for which she had lived and labored. One of her last contributions 
was a $500.00 membership in the N.A.A.C.P. To the Association for The 


(Continued on page 138) 
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The Cirele of Discrimination Against Negroes 


By Herman D. Bloch 


Phillip Murray, Professor, Harvard University 


This study attempts to reveal why 
socio-economic discrimation is an in- 
dependent variable affecting the Ne- 
gro’s mode of life. Our example or 
test case is the Negro in New York 
City and recourse is had to history 
covering the years from 1624 to 
1945.' The study begins with the 
white man’s practice of social and 
economic discrimination against the 
Negro dating back to Colonial days. 
It includes the Negro’s counteraction 
which in turn has elicited the white 
man’s retaliation, finally leading to 
further aggravation of Negro social 
subordination. Descriptively, this is 
referred to as a circle from which the 
Negro, historically, has rarely been 
able to extricate himself. (We ac- 
knowledge that there are escape 
hatches, as during prosperous per- 
iods, but when a depression sets in 
the Negro’s economic status declines 
relatively than that of the 
white man). How the circle operates 
is explained by four factors. They 
are: 1) Negro subordination to the 
white man, 2) socio-economic mani- 
festations whereby the Negro’s op- 
portunities are limited to his assigned 


faster 


social and economic status, 3) ec- 


onomico - social discrimination in 
which the Negro’s social mobility is 
restricted despite a rise in his ec- 
onomic status, 4) economic discrim- 
ination, primarily concerned with 
competition for jobs. Each of these 
factors inherent in the data permits 
some each of 
them represents specific interaction 
between economic and social proces- 


formalization since 


ses wherein the complexities of the 
problem appear in their full manifes- 
tations. Viewed en toto, the four fac- 
tors form the nucleus for the evalu- 
ation of the Negro problem. When a 
single factor is abstracted from the 
full picture, it is done for purposes 
of clarification. 
a 

To demonstrate how the four fac- 
tors. individually and severally, tend 
to keep the Negro group at the bot- 
tom of the socio-economic ladder a 
historical sketch is offered, supple- 


mented by a more detailed presenta- 
tion of employers’ attitudes and prac- 
tices during the first half of the 
1940's,’ a time of extreme patriotism, 
high employment and industrial re- 
conversion, 


Induced transplantation of the 
Negro, as property, by the Dutch in 
New Amsterdam laid the 
Negro subordination,’ offering fertile 
soil for future racial subjugation. 
For example, the Dutch West India 
Company manumitted some of its 
slaves in 1644* but reserved the right 
to place their offspring in service 
thus distinguishing the free Negro 
family from that of the white family. 
We note that emancipation did not 
eliminate racial subordination be- 
cause the Negro’s social mobility 
was restricted to that of the newly 
formed “Free Negro Group,” a sep- 
arate group within the community. 
Furthermore, these social restric- 
tions had adverse effects upon the 
newfreedman’s economic status be- 
cause they helped to establish the 
Negro’s status as an “outsider.” Un- 
der English rule,® racial subjugation, 
for economic reasons,’ became inten- 
sified and was partly manifested in 
the abolition of the manumission 
laws.* Negro reaction to English rule 
took the form of violence, first in the 
Insurrection of 1712,’ followed by 
the Insurrection of 1741, caused by 
“hard usage” of the Negro." Retali- 
ation by the white man brought new 
legal measures further subjecting the 


roots of 


Negro and these measures were the 
embodiment of prevailing public at- 
titudes toward the Negro.'' Political 
charge brought on by the American 
Revolution failed to change the Ne- 
gro’s “outsider status” for either the 
free Negro with education or the 
slave Negro."? Legally, New York 
State abolished slavery in 1827, but 
Negro segregation in housing,'’ in 
education,'"* and on public convey- 
ances'® continued to flourish. 


Different segments of society such 
as employers and craft unions, each 
for different reasons accepted the 


already established inferior social 
position of the Negro.'® This attitude 
toward the Negro was maintained 
even at their own economic expense 
because business and unions had ac- 
quired a social existence apart from 
the least cost notion.” Negro occu- 
pational status prior to 1830, accord- 
ing to Mr. Andrews, was highly re- 
stricted and he emphasized _particu- 
larly the low economic mobility in 
manufacturing and professional em- 
ployment." After 1830 the Negro en- 
countered a new threat to his socio- 
economic status — displacement in 
employment by the immigrant. This 
phase of New York Negro history, 
from 1830 to the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, has been designat- 
ed as the immigration or eviction 
state, an interpretation espoused by 
both white and Negro writers of this 
period. For example, Frederick 
Douglass’ editorial appearing in the 
“Northern Star’ ’in 1853 stated: 


“Every hour sees the blackman 
of employment by 
some newly arrived immigrant . . . 


elbowed out 


whose hunger and whose color are 

thought to give him a better title 

to the place. Pt ae 
From the pulpit, Henry Ward Beech- 
er in 1862 characterized the Negro 
employment situation as one in 
which after a long struggle the Ne- 
gro had made a niche for himself 
as waiter and barber, but now “they 
are being driven from that as fast 
as possible,” by immigrants.”” As 
the years went by, the eviction theory 
claimed more adherents, 
them Samuel Scrothon.?! and E. F. 
accepting the idea 


amongst 
Frazier.” each 
that 
coming increasingly stringent. Again 
Not 


only was the Negro giving way to 


Negro discrimination was be- 
the immigrant was blamed.” 


whites but these whites were foreign 
to America’s language and _ institu- 
tions.2* Academic investigators deal- 
ing with this issue arrived at the 
same conclusion, For example, Pro- 
fessor E. J. Scott found that for the 
years 1900-1910, 47.6% of the male 
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and 93.5% of the female Negroes 


employed were engaged in domestic 


service.” The continued displacement 
of the Negro by the immigrant, clos- 
ing all worthwhile employment op- 
portunities, decreased the Negro’s 
economic status and mobility. It wor- 
sened the Negro’s existing standard 
of living, ultimately offering ration- 
alization for white man’s acceptance 
of the hereditary inferior status of 
the Negro. 

Negro displacement by white im- 
migrants led to Negro reaction. Ar- 
ticulate Negro intellectuals provided 
editorials.  En- 
couraged by these editorials, the Ne- 


acrid newspaper 
groes formed defense societies such 
as the Colored League as early as 
1850.6 
the Negro strikebreaker: he was first 
employed in this capacity by the Mor- 


Another means of protest was 


oce 


gan line in 1855.27 White men react- 
ed, and on occasion their retaliation 
took the form of race riots, as those 
of 1863.2" The white man’s rage was 
not limited to strikebreakers but in- 
Negro 


employed in nearby waterfront fac- 


cluded women and children 


tories,” another manifestation of the 
Negro’s established “outsider status” 
in white society. 

linked with the factor 
of racial subordination was the white 


Inherently 


man’s constant association of the Ne- 
gro with a particular mode of living, 
a mode of living permitting only 
those social and economic standards 
thought commensurate with his “out- 
side status.” To illustrate this point 
we mention the case of Miss Thelma 
Williams. She was referred to by the 
USES to a position of file clerk with 
the Reservation Bureau of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and interviewed by 
company personnel. Following the 


Miss Williams told 


that the company did not hire Ne- 


interview, was 

for white collar positions.*° 
fact the 
Employment Com- 


groes 
This 


Fair 


was substantiated by 
Practices 
mittee?! This job ceiling was one of 
the limits imposed upon the Negro’s 
socio-economic activities to maintain 
Other 
stricting the Negro’s mode of living 


white supremacy. limits re- 
have been segregation in housing.*? 
primary and secondary school “seg- 


3 


regation,® restricted acreage of chil- 
dren’s playgrounds,” etc. Private re- 
habilitation centers, even though sup- 


ported, in part, by public funds, 


closed their doors to Negro neglected 
and dependent children.* As a result 
of the measures employed in circum- 
scribing the Negro’s modus vivendi, 
the Negro acquired standards of his 
own, standards which may deviate so 
far from those of white society as to 
be regarded by the dominant group 
as proof a posteriori of Negro infer- 
iority. Again we note that the New 
York emancipation law of 1827 did 
not erase the association of the Negro 
with his former low standards; 
rather these the basis for 
continued socio-economic 


became 
discrimin- 
ation on a new plane. Physical segre- 
gation continued and when combined 
with economic status®*® forced 
the Negro mother to supplement the 
father’s paycheck” which in turn in- 
creased the number of neglected and 
delinquent children. For example, 
Negro women were employed only 
on the night shift of the Naval Cloth- 
ing Depot, indicative of their socio- 


low 


economic status, and economic need 
forced them to accept employment 
causing them to neglect their families. 
When caused lay-off, 
they were the first to be discharged 
regardless of seniority’ With no- 
where to turn for aid, since child 
welfare centers were private and were 
closed to the Negro, socio-economic 
discrimination led to raising the rate 
of Negro delinquency.* Hemmed in 


reconversion 


from all directions, the Negro’s stan- 
dards remained low, thereby curtail- 
ing minimization of racial subordi- 
nation. 


When we turn to the economic as 
the dominant side of the picture, we 
find that economic status and stand- 
ard of living form a nexus with the 
Negro’s social status. Both economic 
and welfare are controlled 
artificially by unions, employers and 
the public viz formal and informal 
controls, The employer affects the 
situation by refusal to hire and up- 
grade, To illustrate this limitation 
the Arma case. Mr. R. C. 
Brookway, Regional Chief of Place- 
ment for the War Manpower Com- 
mission (WMC) sent the following 
memorandum in 1943 to the FEPC. 
It reads: 

“Although we 


social 


consider 


have recently 
conclusion that our 
own experience with the employer 
(Arma) indicated that the firm is 
managing its hiring practices of 


come to the 
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applicants just sufficiently open to 
minority groups as to preclude a 
formal charge of discrimination by 
us, we think the information indi- 
cated on the ES 270 reports would 
be sufficient justification for a visit 
by a member of your committee.” 


Mr. Andrew Doyle of the State Com- 
mittee on Discrimination, indepen- 
dently, had investigated this com- 
pany and had sent his report to the 
USES on August 27, 1942. Mr. Doyle 
stated that George Wigle, personnel 
assistant of Arma, had assured him 
that the firm would welcome Negro 
applicants from vocational or tech- 
nical schools, Yet, the discrimination 
persisted, for another letter from the 
Committee on Discrimination, dated 
February 17, 1944 and signed by 
W. D. Simons, stated that the Arma 
case had been reopened on February 


10, 1944." 


Focusing our attention on the im- 
migration or eviction theory, we may 
note that it strengthens the case for 
socio-economic discrimination as an 
independent variable by influencing 
racial subjugation. There was little, 
if any, increase in racial prejudice 
during the years of European immi- 
yet the immigrant, despised 
by the dominant white group, was 
able to usurp the jobs held by the 
Negro. Once the status of “outsider” 
is assigned to the Negro his mode of 
life becomes incompatible with the 
white standards; all white 
groups, regardless of class status, 
must hold a higher status than the 
Negro. Such most 
manifest in times of economic stress™ 


gration; 


man’s 


occurences are 
when the white man displaces the 
Negro because it is assumed that the 
Negro’s standard of living is lower. 
Hence the implication of a prescribed 
socio-economic mode of life carries 
with it its own standards, To main- 
tain these artificial standards various 
restrictions are imposed upon the 
Negro affecting his economic and 
social life and increasing the belief 
in subjugation, Thus it matters little 
whether the Negro acquires educa- 
tion or skill because he is rarely giv- 
en the chance to exploit his skills. 
To cite an instance, a group of Ne- 
groes holding the Ph.D. degree from 
recognized universities were em- 
ployed as waiters in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station.“ Thus it ap- 
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pears how racial subordination from 

above and socio-economic mode of 

living from below interact upon each 
£ I 


other. 


This combination of measures, like 
a pincer movement, affects the Ne- 
gro’s economic and social status and 
ushers into focus our third factor the 
economico-social, which assumes that 
a change in the group’s economic 
status affects the group5s social po- 
in society. That mobility is 
permissible from one stratum to an- 
other, between 
classes, despite existing social prej- 
historical fact and well 
demonstrated by changes in the class 


sition 


within a class or 


udice, is a 


status of white immigrants and their 
offspring. However, this mechanism 
of mobility is largely closed to the 
Negro. Economic change does take 
place for the Negro, such as accep- 
tance into auxiliary unions, but usu- 
ally he retains his “outsider status.” 
Even in times of intense economic 
activity when the Negro’s income lev- 
el rises, his social status continues to 
be that of the Despite 
the Negro’s ability and desire to pay 
for better housing he is restricted to 
the Negro ghetto.” Finally, the eco- 
nomico-social position of the Negro 


“stranger.” 


remains tenuous since he is the first 
to be released when business con- 
tracts. This makes it difficult for him 
to maintain his already low economic 
status." 


Since the Negro rarely competes 
with the white man in industry, we 
come now to our fourth factor, the 
We 
tioned the economic displacement of 
the Negro by the immigrant, by the 


“purely economic.” have men- 


native white during “bad times,” and 
how each displacement reinforces the 
belief that the Negro belongs to a 
noncompeting group. To complete 
the full circle we turn to the economic 
discriminatory practices of employ- 
ers which further illustrates the 
purely economic and the interdepend- 
ency of this factor with the previous 
three factors. Employers’ purely ec- 
onomic measures are subsumed under 
three categories. They range from 
“full restriction in employment,” or 
complete denial of employment re- 
gardless of Negro qualifications, to 
“preferential employment release,” 
where the Negro is the first to be 
laid off. Between these two extremes 


is “partial restriction of employ- 
ment,” where the Negro has little or 
no chance for upgrading to a higher 


occupational status, 


What is particularly devastating 
about these economic restrictions is 
that they plague the Negro during 
his entire working life span, exerting 
their destructive effects upon the ad- 
olescent Negro seaching for his first 
repetitiously 
throughout his working years.” The 
socio-economic aspects of this pro- 


job and continuing 


cess, which is our main concern here, 
is of course comp'emented psycho- 
logically by an equally vicious pattern 
of subjective relations beginning 
with disappointment and leading to 
bitterness, apathy and hatred. 


Economic mobility in terms of job 
with 
from one industrial job 


mobility—the case which 
shilt 


to another within 


one 
can 
the same occupa- 


tion—has been almost stagnant or 


relatively non-existant because of 
outright refusal to hire with or with- 
out experience. Refusal to hire with- 
out experience was revealed in the 


Miss Ruby Bell. a college 


graduate with post-graduate work in 


case of 


meteorology. She was referred to the 
New York Regional Office of the Uni- 
ted States Weather Bureau in 1943 
by ‘the United States Civil Service 
Commission, interviewed but not ac- 
cepted, allegedly because of lack of 
experience, The FEPC’s investigation 
disclosed that the Weather had hired 
white girls whose qualifications indi- 
cateded only high school education 
” Here we have 
an instance of refusal to hire before 
had 
quired being used as a rationaliza- 
tion for failure to Failure to 
hire with work experience was the 


and no experience.* 


practical experience been ac- 


hire. 


case of Mr. Peebles whose rejection 
slip read: “Required White Chief 
Steward.” Where the 


discriminate covertly he 


employer 
wishes to 
utilizes the employment agency. An 
example of this type was the Holland 
Employment Agency investigated by 
the New York State Commission on 
Discrimination in Employment.*! This 
case came before the State Industri- 
al Commissioner on January 22. 
1945. Finally it reached the Court of 
Appeals of New York State and a 
decision was rendered on April 24. 
L954 upholding SCAD-- 
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Where the Negro is able to circum- 
vent “full restriction in employment 
his economic mobility is limited by 
the practice of “preferential employ- 
ment release.” 

. in... occupations and in- 
(where) the Negro has 
made his greatest employment ad- 
. the last hired 

. under seniority rules he is more 
likely to be laid off than the av- 
erage worker in these occupations 
5 


dustries 


vances, he was. 


and industries.” 


These “non-competitive” condi- 
tions affect the Negro’s job mobility 
in at least two ways. First the released 
Negro has to face the “usual aver- 
rehire even when he has 
the same qualifications as the white 


sions” to 


man. Secondly, the Negro faced with 
the constant refusal to upgrade has 
little chance to acquire additional 
skill. This is revealed in Mr. Boykin’s 
case, He was repeatedly refused up- 
grading to a supervisory position in 
the New York Navy Yard because of 
his race. 

Obviously, occupational mobility 
in the sense of change from one oc- 
cupation to another cannot occur 
without sufficient job mobility to ac- 
tivate it. This brings us round the full 
circle of the “purely economic” 
which, in turn, is interwoven with the 
other three factors: economico-social 
discrimination, socio-economic. limi- 
and racial subordination. 
Keach of these four factors reinforces 


tations. 


the others and they constitute the 
circle. 

To retrace our steps and show the 
interdependency of the “purely ec- 
to the other three factors, 
we start with the employment cycle 
and the 
Many 
United States Department of Labor’s 
study covering the middle 1930's 
and that York 


State Commissions dealing with Ne- 


onomic” 
Negro’s economic _ status. 
income studies, such as, the 


of the various New 
ero conditions,” reveal some corre- 
lation between the Negro’s “outsider 
status” his income and that of com- 
parable white groups. 

The tangle in the Negro employ- 
cycle is 


ment further emphasized 


when we examine into the Negro’s 


economic security and standard of 


living, both are parts of socio-eco- 
nomic discrimination and racial sub- 
ordination, If the Negro is the “last 


hired” and the “first fired’ his eco- 
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nomic security is most precarious, 


since economic security consists of 


two parts—job security and occupa- 


tional status. 


Security of continuous employment, 
when considered alone, fails to dis- 
the full effect 

power which is linked 
cupational status. Generally, the high- 


close upon earning 


to ones oc- 


er the occupational rank, the greater 
is one’s job mobility and the more 
certain is one’s economic security. 
Since occupational rank is partly de- 
pendent upon the degree of> racial 
rejec- 


subordination, (sponsorship 


tion), the Negro seconomit security 
is tenuous, The lack of security af- 
fects the Negro’s standard of living 
or the economico-social discrimina- 
tion which further permits the white 
man to rationalize the Negro’s inferi- 
or social position in society. 


Negro opposition to being placed, 
indiscriminately, into a non-compet- 
ing group itself in 
individual and /or collective opposi- 


has manifested 
to economic discrimination. In 
break out of the cirele 
strike- 


exam- 


tion 
an effort to 
individuals have resorted to 


breaking and “passing.” 


ple, George, an octoroon, succeeded 


in finding employment as a teller in 
one of our largest banks by posing 
Collective Negro 
white-collar employment, 


as a white man.° 
action for 
which was a factor in the Halem Riot 
of 1933, is an instance of concerted 
discontent. An example of collective 
action by a mixed Negro-white group 
is furnished by the City-Wide Citi- 
zen’s Committee on Harlem. This or- 
ganization, through systematic pres- 
sure programs, exerted constraint 
upon local department stores, union 
and governmental officials to open 
generally 
best these 


avenues of employment 
closed to the Negro.®” At 
measures have been palliative in na- 
ture. 

In juxtaposition with the Negro’s 
desire to integrate with white society, 
the fact that the Negro was excluded 
continued to intensify his status as 
an “outsider.” At the same time, ex- 
clusion created a separate Negro so- 
Pride,”® fur- 


thering separation between the two 


ciety based on “Race 
groups and intensifying racial sub- 
ordination. Like the “Buy American” 
slogan of the 1930’s, Negro business 
facing 


and 


man professionals, 


blocked economic and social oppor- 
tunities in white society, developed a 
interest” in 
the continuance of the segregated 
area. Here the business man and the 
professional acquired a trade monop- 
oly for their economic health. How- 
ever, such sustained economic health 
upon continued cleavage 
between the two racial groups. Thus 
segregation offered the Negro busi- 
nessman and professional a_ higher 
economic and social status than those 
Negroes dependent upon white soci- 


“vested socio-economic 


depended 


cly for their economic opportunities. 


On the other hand, as Professor 
Herskovits study reveals, the Negro 
is exposed to the same cultural val- 
which leads 
him to accept the white man’s “aes- 
thetic norm;” thus while the Negro 
within 
the larger society, the former is a 


ues as the white man, 


develops a separate society 


replica of the white class society." 
The lighter Negro usuall acts as an 
the Negro 
group and white society, revealed by 
the leaders and 
officials of Negro organizations who 
are of a light hue. Hence Negro so- 
ciety not only accepts the white man’s 
“aesthetic norm” but often carries it 
over into his own social and economic 
mode of living. Usually, light colored 
Negroes hold higher social and ec- 
onomie status than their darker breth- 


intermediary between 


number of active 


ren,°* 

Up to this point only some of the 
effects of “pure economics” concern- 
ing employment, and other phases of 
Negro economic activity as they af- 
fect Negro life has been developed, 
plus some interaction between the 
“purely and the other 
three factors; yet this is only one half 
of the complete cycle. The other half 
of the problem is to reveal how the 
economic affects some of the social 
phases of Negro life. Although there 
are various approaches showing the 


economic 


interdependency of the economic and 
the social aspects of the cycle, low 
economic status which forces Negro 
mothers to work is the starting point. 
The need to supplement family in- 
come raises two social problems: 1) 
possiblbe disintegration of the family 
as a unit, and b) increased juvenile 
delinquency caused by parental neg- 
lect. A possible third problem is the 
higher rate of maternal families in 
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the Negro group,” a direct outcrop 
of low economic status. Once more 
the need for the mother to work and 
the lack of parental care makes for 
neglected and delinquent children. 
Combined parental neglect with sub- 
standard incomes forces the young- 
sters to fend for themselves. Ultimate- 
ly, the neglected child is brought to 
the attention of private agencies for 
care and rehabilitation. Negro fam- 
ilies in dire economic straits, one of 
the original causes of family disunity, 
are unable to support such private 
institutions, At this point public in- 
stitutions are requested to take over 
rehabilitation,“* but prevalent dis- 
criminatory policies, even in welfare 
institutions, act to exclude the Negro. 
This leaves penal institutions as the 
only outlet open to delinquent Ne- 
groes.® 

This type of solution for delin- 
quency creates but another cycle sub- 
sidiary to the employment cycle, for 
once the Negro child acquires a penal 
record, his social and economic 
chances are ruined. In turn these 
repeated delinquent cases within the 
Negro community increase prejudice 
towards the group as a whole. Fail- 
ure to attend to the welfare of neg- 
lected Negro children, itself an effect 
of social and economic discrimina- 
tion, adds credence to the existing 
attitude of Negro social inferiority, 
intensifies discrimination and points 
up the fact that the Negro’s way of 
life is far out of line from that of 
the white man. 

It is possible to carry this reason- 
ing farther because these neglected 
and delinquent children will marry 
and raise a family. Their low eco- 
nomic status, probably, will make for 
a greater number of divorces (deser- 
tions) and a higher rate of maternal 
families, accounting for both the con- 
tinuation and increase of neglected 
and delinquent children and a new 
cycle. Again the basic causes for this 
whole process are at least two in 
number. We have the failure to re- 
habilitate the young delinquents and 
the social set-back from a_ penal 
record adds to the hardship of find- 
ing employment. This leads to en- 
forced leisure on the part of many a 
Negro father, causing the number of 
Negro families on relief to be out 
of proportion to their total popula- 
tion. 
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In turn the increase in the number 
of Negro families on relief forces 
all those children old enough to ob- 
tain working papers and they enter 
the employment mart, creating wider 
disintegration of the Negro family. 
Working youngsters quickly lose 
their family ties, and many of them, 
unable to find remunerative employ- 
ment, turn toward crime. 

Although it is a matter of grave 
concern as to whether young people 
turn toward crime, at the same time 
there is the creation of more poten- 
tial employables. These employables 
apply pressure on the going wage 
rate, lower it, especially so since the 
bulk of the Negro workers hold un- 
skilled jobs, are unorganized and the 
Reduced income 
standard of 


accent is on youth. 
affects their economic 
living. Another consideration is the 
displacement of working fathers by 
the young which may lead to in- 
creased need for supplementation of 
relief. It is 

instability 
family 


family income through 
this 


which 


economic 
additional 


increased 
brings on 
disorganization, 


To sum up, the low social standard 
forced upon the Negro limits his 
social mobility, which in turn affects 
his social chances. On the economic 
side, limited income circumscribes 
both the social and economic mobili- 
ty in terms of clothes, education and 
experience. Also, the low 
status compels more members of the 
Negro family to seek work in order 
to maintain an already low standard 
of living, thus aiding in the produc- 
tion of a generation of neglected chil- 
dren. The effect of these conditions 
on juvenile delinquency and the con- 


economic 


sequent decrease in the educational 
Negro children cannot 
be over-estimated. Once the circle is 
established, it keeps the Negro’s so- 
status low: it is 


age of most 


cial and economic 
hard to break through the circle even 
when the Negro tries to counteract 
the white man’s sterotype of him. 
This does not imply that the Negro is 
eternally condemned; there are forces 
at work, like interested white groups, 
inter-racial housing and the division 
of labor making the Negro less de- 
pendent upon the craft union for 
elevation, 


economic operating to re- 


lease him from his “bondage.” 
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SOCIAL STATUS OF THE FREE 
NEGRO IN ANTEBELLUM GEORGIA 


Free Negroes never comprised 
more than one per cent of the total 
population of antebellum Georgia.' 
Despite their small number,’ this a- 
nomolous element in the society was 
the object of a surprisingly large 
amount of attention. This attention 
manifested itself in various restric- 
tions placed on the class and in the 
for them of an inferior 
social position and role in society. 

The dearth of 
memoirs, diaries, and other personal 
documents descriptive of everyday 
life, has made it somewhat difficult 
to arrive at a definite statement of 
The difficulty of the 
problem is complicated by another 
factor. A good deal of the informa- 
tion about Georgia’s free Negroes 


definition 


such sources as 


social status. 


which has been preserved on the 
printed page, deals with the activi- 
ties of a small, but raucous and ir- 
responsible group. Unfortunately, it 
is from the behavior of this segment 
of the class that has come the un- 
flattering, but widely accepted, stere- 
otype of Free Negroes as trouble- 
making vagrants and “pariahs” on 
society. 


There is. however, a mass of ob- 
jective historical material concerning 
the antebellum 
which heretofore 


entire population 


has not been ex- 


utilized in studies of the 
Included would 


haustively 
Georgia free Negro. 
be such county records as Will Books. 
Minutes of the Inferior Courts, Tax 
Digests, Marriage Books, and Regis- 
ters of Free Persons of Color’ For 
the years 1850 and 1860 the unpub- 
lished Federal census schedules con- 
tain the necessary data for a quanti- 
tative analysis of the population and 
of economic life. Beginning in 1850, 
census enumerators were required to 
furnish to the Federal Bureau of 
the Census information which, in ad- 
dition to an enumeration of inhabi- 
concerned social conditions.’ 
this hitherto 
census material is 
mented with 
sources, the base upon which gen- 
eralizations can be made, is broad- 


ened. 


tants, 
When 


script 


unused manu- 


supple- 
used 


more widely 


By Edward F. Sweat, Clark College 


Free persons of color were Ne- 
groes, but not slaves, and as such 
found themselves on the periphery 
of antebellum society, Although most 
of their associations were to found 
within the free Negro group, they 
never formed a separate society in 
the strict sense of the word. They 
were never independent of the domi- 
nant whites, and the necessary con- 
sequence was that the latter imposed 
their own cultural patterns upon this 
Thus, the free Negro was 
forced to adopt the permissible pat- 
terns of behavior deemed best for 
A Negro’s legal status was 


class. 


him. 
fixed at the time of liberation, but 
there remained the definition of so- 
The most widely ac- 
cepted factor in determining social 
Although ‘tittte 


differentiation was made between the 


cial status.® 


position was race. 


social status of free persons of color 
and slaves, social status for free Ne- 
groes frequently became a problem 
Certain 
privileges at 


of individual adjustment. 
accorded 
variance with the inferior position 


ones were 
assigned the class as a whole. In 
spite of the favored position held by 
them, they knew not to, or learned 
not to violate the code of caste eti- 
They understood that liberty 
was not to be equated with equality 


quette. 


and that any lapse would invite retri- 
bution, swift Such 
the experience of the free Negro 


and sure. was 
physician Gower of Lexington, Train- 
ed in a northern college, he moved 
to Georgia and by 1805 was prac- 
Both 
his office and home were in the local 
hostelry. 
as a surgeon his practice grew and 


ticing medicine in the state. 


Because of his efficiency 


he formed a partnership with a 


native white doctor. Subsequently. 
as a result of illicit relations between 
himself and the wife of a foreign 
businessman living in the town “race 
prejudice reasserted itself,” and Gow- 
er was forced to flee from the wrath 
of the mob.® 


The fact that some had accumu- 
lated enough money to buy their free- 
dom was generally regarded as a 


voucher of thrift and probity. Al- 


though unable to parucipate equally 
with the members of the dominant 
group in the activities of the com- 
munity, lines of communication were 
not entirely cut. An example in 
point was Wilkes Flagg of Milledge- 
ville who bought himself, his wife 
and child. He was a blacksmith by 
trade, a Baptist preacher by avoca- 
tion, an abolitionist in sentiment, and 
a Democrat. Described as a man of 
good breeding, he was always a wel- 
visitor in the home of his 
former master where he observed the 
correct amenities of standing with 
head uncovered while conversing. 


come 


The fact that he had freedom ment 
for the free Negro the possession of 
certain substantial rights not avail- 
able to the slave. Free persons of 
color enjoyed personal liberty and, 
except for a short period of time, 


could own property. This property 


would “remain in the owner, or in 
his decendents after his or her 
death.’ As property ownership in- 
creased and spread, family life came 
to resemble more closely the socially 
accepted concept of family life. Some 
heads of affluent 
enough to acquire gigs and carriages. 
Andrew Marshall, a free Negro dray- 
man of Savannah, worth $5,000 in 
1850, owned a gig as early as 1826° 
James Oliver of the same city and 
Jeffrey Moore of Augusta owned a 
gig and carriage, respectively.’ Cer- 


families became 


tainly the possession of such means 
of conveyance represented not only 
a measure of economic stability, but 
social distinction as an approach in 
the direction of social equality can 
be gathered from the provisions of 
an Atlanta 1853. It 
was made unlawful bind, 


person of 


ordinance of 
“to hire, 
free 


or deliver” to any 


color a “gig, sulky, buggy. or car- 
"10 | 


riage. ... 


A dominant factor in the social 
amalgam of all classes of Negroes 
was the precarious structure of the 
early family."' Generally, both slave 
and free Negro marriages lacked the 
social sanctions and formaility that 


gave stability to the marriage of 
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whites. No less disruptive of stable 
patterns of marriage was the casual 
character of relationships all too 
often found between white men and 
Nevertheless, 
marriage among free Negroes was 


free women of color. 


recognized at least as early as 1819 
so far as to determine the question 
of descent."2 A study of the Mar- 
riage Books of Richmond County 
(Augusta) covering the years 1813 
to 1855, reveals numerous instances 
of marriage among free persons of 
The manu- 
script Federal census for 1860 shows 


color in that county." 


that free Negroes were married in 
Burke and Chatham 
though the number of instances of 


counties. Al- 


marriage found was disappointingly 
small, they at least point to the con- 
clusion that some free Negroes en- 
tered into marital unions which were 
characterized by elements making for 
stability life on an in- 
stitutional basis. 


and family 


There were some literate free Ne- 
throughout the antebellum 
period. The discovery, in 1829, that 
copies of David Walker's incendiary 
circulated — in 


eTroes 


Ippeal were being 
Savannah, led to the passage of a 
state law making it illegal to teach 
any Negro “to read or write either 
written or printed characters.”'* That 
the law did not completely end the 
practice of teaching free Negroes to 
read and write is attested to by the 
Of 381 
1850 
who were over twenty years old 183 
write. If the 
enumerator then 198 
of the adult free Negro class in the 
state’s leading city literate at 
that 5 In that year, one free 
Negro boy was reported in attend- 


manuscript Federal census. 


free Negroes in Savannah in 


could not read and 


was accurate, 
were 
time. 
16 decade 
total of 
seven free children of color who at- 


ance in a school,"© while a 


later, the census shows. a 
tended school during the year.” Even 
though the 


free Negroes who attended school is 


census enumeration of 
negligible, the student can make cer- 
reasonable For 
this the 
literacy figures revealed in the manu- 


tain conclusions. 


aside from small group, 
script census schedule suggest that a 
much larger number was receiving 
clandestine Efforts to 
prevent the teaching of free Negroes 
denote the apprehension with which 
whites viewed the prospects of a 


instruction. 


literate free Negro class. The con- 
tinued strivings of these people to 
learn was suggestive of their desire 
to elevate their social status.” 


There is little doubt that many of 
Georgia’s free Negroes were mem- 
bers of the established religious bod- 
ies of the state. The church as an 
institution looked with approbation 
Possibly because of this 
stand, free Negroes were also ad- 
mitted to membership. That these 
communicants were held to the same 
rules of governing white 
members can be adduced from the 


on slavery. 


conduct 


experiences of James Boisclair of 
Dahlonega. This free Negro gold 
mine owner-operator and merchant 
was expelled from the local Baptist 
church for selling liquors in his bar 
room on the Sabbath. After a year 
of repentence he was re-admitted to 


the church as a member in good. 


standing." 

After 1833, free Negro clergymen 
had to obtain both a certificate at- 
testing to their “good moral charac- 
ter” and “pious deportment” and a 
license permitting them to preach.” 
This legal restriction was “honored 
in the breach” rather than in its 
observance the very next year by the 
General Assembly itself, This body 
voted to permit a free Negro Georg- 
ian, one Henry Adams, a regularly 


ordained preacher “who was residing 
without the limits of the State,” to re- 
“to labour in the ministry . . 
without being required to undergo” 
the provisions of the 1833 act.?! 


turn 


It is certain that there were few, 
if any forms of organized recreation 
designed for the benefit of free per- 
sons of color in Georgia. Their pleas- 
ures were to be found generally in 
such mundane experiences as Oc- 
casional visits, dancing or “having 
balls” on rare occasions, or mak- 
ing merriment” in “houses of enter- 
tainment.” Restrictive ordinance 
would seem to indicate the presence 
of some gambling and drinking of 
intoxicants. 

For the free Negro firemen of 
Savannah, membership in fire com- 
panies carried with it social benefits 
which were as important and de- 
sirable as their monetary payments 
and exemption from city tax pay- 
ments. Once a year all the fire com- 
panies paraded, and the entire city 
“turned out to them honor. . . .”” 
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The men were colorfully dressed and 
the fire engines were decorated with 
garlands of flowers. Commenting on 
the 1855 parade, the editor of a local 
newspaper had this to say: “The 
annual parade of the Savannah Fire 
Department took place yesterdaay, 
and as usual, presented a most form- 
idable array of our colored fire pre- 
ventive force.”™ 


In this continuous process of in- 
dividual accommodation, which was 
alluded to earlier,, certain free Ne- 
groes attained position 
prominence in their communities. 
The best known of Georgia free per- 
sons of color were Anthony Oding- 
sells, Solomon Humphries, and 
Austin Dabney. 


of some 


Anthony Odingsells of Chatham 
was perhaps the son of his master, 
who unwilling to see him remain a 
slave, freed the boy in 1809.  En- 
dowed with worldly goods, including 
an island and slaves, he retained pos- 
session of his legacy throughout the 
antebellum period.** The recorded 
valuation of his property in 1860, 
his agricultural and other holdings. 
all betoken a successful and com- 
fort-loving landed proprietor. Made 
a property owner during his infancy. 
it seems unlikely that this. patrimony 
would have remained in his posses- 
sion except through the expenditure 
of superior effort on his part. 


One of the most affluent, and per- 
haps the most widely known, was 
Solomon Humphries of Macon. He 
“from a small beginning, by his 
probity, industry, and gentle man- 
ners” became wealthy. 
valuable city property, and for many 
years occupied himself as a success- 
ful merchant and cotton broker. This 
man was “respected for his upright- 
ness and strict integrity in business” 


He owned 


by all his business associates. Hum- 
phries acquired “as large a credit 
as any merchant in the South” be- 
coming “well-known in Savannah. 
Charleston, and New York as a mer- 
chant of reliability and honor.” He 
hired two white clerks and conducted 
his affairs with “unblemished repu- 
tation.” Unfortunately, the clerks 
were men of little honor and specu- 
lated with funds in their care. They 
“squandered in profligacy and dissi- 
pation the profits of his concern,” 
which obliged Humphries “to con- 
tract in its operations and carry on 
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by himself, to avoid ultimate‘ bank- 
ruptey and ruin.” He and his wife, 
as “modest and amiable as himself,” 
lived in a “small house, neatly paint- 
ed white, and overspread with flow- 
Often entertaining white per- 
sons at dinner, he “never ventured 
to seat himself at the table.” but 
“waited on his guests, superintending 
and directing the details of the 
feast.” By resolution of the Macon 
city council, a day of mourning was 
observed when he died. The mer- 
chants of the city attended as a 
group the last rites of this unusual 
free Negro. 


ers.” 


No Georgia soldier was “braver or 
did better service during the Revolu- 
tionary struggle” than did Austin 
Dabney.” He was wounded at the 
battle of Kettle Creek, “the hardest 
ever fought in Georgia between the 
Whigs and Tories.” While he lay 
seriously hurt on the field of batt!e, 
he was discovered by a white soldier 
named Harris, who took him to his 
home and cared for him during the 
long period of his recovery. Out 
of gratitude for this act of mercy, 
Dabney attached himself to this fam- 
ily. Because of his race, he was 
denied a chance in Georgia’s land 
lottery of 1819. But, through the 
influence of a friendly state legisla- 
tor, the general assembly by a special 
act of 1821, gave to this Negro vet- 
eran a valuable fraction of land in 
Walton County. He is said to have 
“owned fine horses, attended the race 
courses, entered the list for the stake, 
and betted with all the eagerness of 
a professional sportsman.” When- 
ever Judge Dooly, a favorite of his, 
conducted court in his community, 
he was present to greet the judge. 
At the close of the sessions, Dabney 
was a welcome member in the “tav- 
ern circle of chatting lawyers.” Dur- 
ing these social gatherings he often 
recounted “stirring incidents” of the 
late Revolution. Upon one occasion 
while on a trip to Savannah, he was 
recognized by the Governor of the 
state. This gentleman made haste 


out that theirs were not typical of 
the lives of most members of the 
society — white or colored. They 
are examples of individual social ad- 
justment, more dramatic than the 
average to be sure, but illustrative 
of a pattern followed by all mem- 
bers of the free Negro class in the 
state. Such sources as the hitherto 
unused Federal manuscript 
schedules, and a fuller use of the 
county tax digests disclose the pres- 
ence of a sizeable number of mod- 
erately successful free persons of 
color. The absence of other recorded 
information about the members of 
this group, makes it difficult for the 
student to delineate their struggles 
or triumphs in improving their so- 
cial status. The lives of most were 
passed in peaceful and normal pur- 
suits. Their social and intellectual 
sterility was but a reflection of the 
restrictions placed upon their free- 
dom of activity by the dominant 
group. That some succeeded in spite 
of obstacles is a testimonial to their 
desire, industry, and virility. 

1. This paper is a part of the writer's larger 
study, “The Free Negro In Ante-Bellum Society.” 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1957. A portion of the research for this 
study was made possible by a grant from The 
Southern Fellowships Fund. 

2. The number increased from 398 in 1790 to 
3500 in 1860. Statistical View of the United 
States, Being a Compendium of the Seventh 
Census (Washington, 1854), 63; Eighth Census 
of the United States, 1860: Statistics of Popula- 
tion (Washington, 1860-1964), 70-71. 
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of color.” 

4. These original returns were made in several 
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signed schedule. Schedules relevant to this study 
were Schedule |, “An Enumeration of Free In- 
habitants,’ Schedule II, “‘Enumeration of Slave 
Population,”” and Schedule IV, “Productions of 
Agriculture.” 

5. Gertram Wilbur Doyle, The Etiquette of Race 


Relations in the South: A Study of Social Con- 
trol (Chicago, 1937), 85-86. 
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“A Bit 


Years of Experience of Preparing Boys and Girls for 


(An Accredited Class “A College Preparatory 


Fifty-five years of cultural Christian training. A 
thorough preparatory high school with high academic 
standards 

Students may enter in the 7th and 8th arades. Ex- 


cellent educational 
phere 
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“The Free Negro in 
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269-70. 
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14, Acts, 1829, p. 171. 
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16. The Seventh Census of the United States, 
1850: Statistics (Washington, 1853), 373. 

17. Statistics of the United States (Including 
Mortality, Property, Etc.,) in 1860: Compiled from 
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of the Eighth Census (Washington, 1866), 507 

18. The state law of 1829 was apparently ig- 
nored, at least in Savannah. A city ordinance 
adooted a decade later made it unlawful “to 
teach or cause to be taught any slave or free 
person of color to read or write,” or “to keep 
a school for that purpose.’ Edward G. Wilson, 
ed. A Digest of All the Ordinances of the City 
of Savannah (Savannah, 1858), 182-83. 

19. See Geological Survey of Georgia. Auilletin 
Number 4: A Preliminary Report on a Part of 
the Gold Deposits of Georgia (Athens. 1896), 439. 
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in the trek to the California gold fields in 1849 

20. Acts, 1833, po. 227-28 

21. hid., 1834, 327-28. 

22. Georaia Bryan Conrad, Reminiscences of a 
Southern Woman (Reorinted from the Southern 
Workman, Hampton. Virginia. n. d.), 17-18. 
mm Savannah Daily Morning News, May 26, 

55. 

24. See Chatham County Records. Will Rook E, 
1800-1817, p. 157; Tax Digest for 1826; Chatham 
County Register of Free Persons of Color, 1828- 
1847; Unpublished Federal Census, Schedule |, 
“Enumeration of Free Inhabitants’ for 1860; 
Schedule I!, “Enumeration of Slave Population’ 
for 1850 and 1860; Schedule IV, “Productions of 
Agriculture” for 1860. 

25. James S. Buckingham, The Slave States of 
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umes (Washington, 1831), Ii, 132-33; Juhn C 
Butler, Historical Review of Macon and Central 
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1879), 209; Acts, 1834, p. 231; Records of Bib 
County, A Digest of Taxable Property for 1835; 
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to greet Dabney, helped him dis- 
mount from his horse and welcomed 
him as a guest in his home. 

The 
three men were by no means typical 
of the direction taken by the lives PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
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POET'S CORNER 


THE CURSE OF DISTILLED HATE 


They err who claim that distilled 
hate 

Has seeped into my soul, 

And doubt that waves of prejudice 


Could harmless over me roll. 


I did not brew the stinking draught 

Of prejudice and hate. 

I was the victim, the abused. 

Whom justice still bids, “Wait.” 

T’was not my hand that loosed flood- 
gates 

Of hate as men may think. 

It was my lot to cast aside 

The urge to hate, or drink. 


I’ve felt the curse that prejudice 
Poured madly over the land. 

But through it | 
By God's all-powerful hand. 


was safely led 


I'm glad to be the recipient, 
And not the cause of hate, 
God that offense 


come, 


With 


For said would 


woe the causer’s fate, 


The 
know 

The full wrong they did me, 

Made pity take the place of hate, 

In Godly charity. 


knowledge that men did not 


My prayers shall be for those who 
spread 
Voleanic 


That they escape resurging tides, 


streams of hate. 


kere justice writes, “Too late.” 


ARIMENTHA NEELY 
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INVESTMENT AND EDUCATION IN NIGERIA 


The 


tinues 


greatest need in Nigeria con- 
to be a supply of capital. A 
few years ago, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
made a survey of Nigeria’s economic 
possibilities and concluded that the 
country was generously supplied with 
raw material, sufficient labor supply, 
and financial resources to support a 
substantia] development program. 
However, the point was also made 
that greater efforts would have to be 
made to bring in foreign capital. 


This report, which contains much 


valuable current information, rec- 
ommended that future development 
plans aim at; (a) increases in agri- 
cultural (b) 


development of lignite deposits 


endeavor. commercial 


(brown coal) and exploration of the 
for 


smelting iron deposits, (c) encour- 


possibility of using local coal 
agement of a variety of small and 
(d) 
that high priority be given to road 
and rail- 
road rolling stock. Improvements and 


medium - sized industries, and 


construction increases in 
extensions of the ports at Harcourt 
and Apapa were also recommended, 
and since the report was issued, the 
later has gone into operation. 


At the present time, with the ex- 
ception of Britain, the U.S, does most 
of the selling to Nigeria, especially 
such heavy cars. 
trucks, 


products. 


goods as motor 


machinery and_ petroleum 


In the report on Dr. Azikiwe’s re- 
cent Economic Planning Commission 
study, the government set as goals 
to the Budget Session of the Legis- 


lature: 


* .. To develop as rapidly as pos- 


sible the social and other essential 
service which are its responsibility, 
and to raise the living standards. 
. . . This can only be done by in- 
creasing the resources of the people 
of the region, and to this end govern- 
ment will encourage industrial and 


commercial activities in an endeavor 


to increase their earning capacity 


and purchasing power. 

And supporting this view, Dr. Az- 
ikiwe has spoken again and again of 
the need to “bend down to the task 


By Marguerite Cartwright 
of economic reconstruction . with 


courage and vision . any nation 
that can produce the agricultural 
and mineral resource which abound 
(here) can be geared to positive ac- 
tion. .. . The government of the East- 
ern Region is irrevocably committed 
to the policy of an expanding econ- 
omy and the encouragement of com- 
mercial and industrial activities. . . . 


We will make 


tract capital... . based on a healthy 


serious effort to at- 


partnership, whose terms will be mu- 
tual advantage The region has 
neither the means whereby to finance 
wholly its economic development nor 
has it the technical knowledge re- 


quired to make such development 


possible. ee 


He added that he looked forward 
“to the emergence of happy and pros- 
perous individuals in a society based 
on an economic system of guaranteed 
assured 
(with) government taking initiative 


prices and markets, 
and playing a prominent role, 
(though) critics might quarrel with 
the use of public funds for bolstering 


up business enterprise (if it is) nec- 
essary to create a healthy economic 
climate. not only humanitarian, 
but economically sound, so that when 


complete self-government comes, the 


African Student 


Seen here are students at a secondary school in their chemistry laboratory. 


Education in Eastern Nigeria is 


going to build a secondary 


school in 


making great strides. Government is 


each administrative divi- 


sion, universal primary education will be introduced next year and a Univer- 


sity of Nigeria will also be built. 





people of the Eastern Region will 
find the spectre of poverty gathered 
to the ghosts of the past and prosperi- 
ty rooted in their concept of equality 
of economic opportunity in a society 
where every person is guaranteed so- 
cial security and economic stability. 

In short, a new day will dawn. 
according to the Premier. 

1 stared at the painfully carefully 
written script. The letter was from 
Kano, in Nigeria, addressed to “Miss 
Cordially Marguerite Cartwright.” It 
was from one of H.M. customs offi- 
cers, who had asked that I send him 
a postcard from the U.S, I had done 
so, and signed it—thusly. Inside, the 
letter also indicated lack of what we 
have come to know, as_ education. 
However, though many Nigerians are 
are also intelligent, 


illiterate, they 


hard-workir people of vitality and 


ig 
ingenuity. Moreover, a distinction 
should be made between literacy and 
intelligence. Too often we limit our 
understanding of education to liter- 
acy in the Western sense. Most Niger- 
ians are educated in relation to their 
tribal culture and tradition. The need 
now for western education is one of 
expediency, and a concession to the 
modern world. At present, Nigerian 
education follows the British pattern, 
which is, in some respects, less suited 
to the needs of a pioneering frontier 
country. Many U.S. methods and ap- 
proaches would be highly beneficial. 

To further industrialization, more 
and more emphasis is being placed 
on technical training, with an institu- 
tion of technology at Yaba, near La- 
gos, and seven trade centers in other 
areas. The Nigerian College of Arts, 
Science and Technology has 
branches, at Ziara, Ibadan and Enu- 
gu. It will accommodate 750 students 


three 


of engineering, education, arts, agri- 
culture, government, commerce and 
general studies. 

At present there are more than a 
million and a half Nigerians in pri- 
mary schools, 50,000 in high schools, 
and 800 attending the University Col- 
lege at Ibadan, which was built since 
the war. 
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However. many Nigerians correct- 
ly point out that this is too little, 
and very late. The country is still 
appallingly backward educationally, 
with the percentage of .literacy ex- 
tremely low for their modern needs. 
Within the North, 
there were no more than 2% of the 
children of school age receiving any 


recent times, in 


education in the modern sense. 
With no public school system, even 
now, except in the Western Region, 
education has to be paid for by the 
parents, or met through missionary 
efforts. In the late 
only one senior high school for the 
entire Northern Region, with its pop- 
million. 


40’s, there was 


ulation of some seventeen 
Called Kaduna College, even it then 
admitted only a dozen or so students 
a year. However, in the North, there 
highly-organized mass- 


education system. with thousands of 


is now a 


adults each year receiving the covet- 
ed and highly-prized Literacy Cer- 
tificate. 

To Nigerians today a modern edu- 
cation is the most important thing in 
the world. Rapid progress is seen in 
the existence of only 4.000 primary 
schools in 1928, compared with over 
10.000 today. the number of 
children in these schools increasing 

142.000 to one and a half mil- 
As we have noted, in the West- 
Region there is universal free 


with 


from 
lion. 
ern 
primary edycation, with over half a 
million children in school during the 
current 
Also, no 


year. 
discussion of education 
in any part of Africa is complete 
without reference to the pioneer work 
done by the missionaries. They have 
long operated many schools, and to- 
day still manage most of the second- 
ary schools, although with increasing 
Government subsidy. 

There are of course, the expected 
problems of finance, teacher shortage, 
and perhaps even more important, 

appropriate goals, quality, content 
and the effect on the various tribal 
and community organizations. 
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There has been an increase in the 
number of overseas scholarships, and 
the need exists for a great deal more. 
This incidentally, would seem a 
promising area for U.S. concern, 
through both Government and pri- 
vate industry. The U.S. might become 
more active in the formation of the 
New African elite via scholarship 
aid and short-term business adminis- 
tration courses, at the same time fur- 
thuring our political and democratic 
ideals. Also, English should be pre- 
served as the Lingua Franca. For 
practical purposes, nationalism 
should not be pushed to the point 
where the general adoption of native 
tongues would be allowed to slow 
down communication or educational 
progress. 

Unquestionably, the U.S. is in a 
strong position to assist in the educa- 
tional system, thus furthering west- 
ern acculturation. This should be 
done in the interest of world advance- 
ment. and in recognition of the seem- 
ingly little-known fact that, in addi- 
tion to the tug-of-war between the 
communist and non - communist 
world, there is, in Africa, the struggle 
for ascendancy between the Christian 
and Moslem faiths, which may in the 
years to come, be a much more com- 
plicated problem with which to cope. 
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THE GROWTH OF SEGREGATION IN AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE SOUTH 


By Richard B. Drake, Berea College, Kentucky 


Of the major denominations in 
America probably the Congregational 
church can be most proud of its his- 
tory of support of equal rights for 
Negroes. It was an important force 
for the abolition of slavery before the 
Civil War. After the war Congrega- 
tionalists channeled their giving into 
the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, the organization which laid 
much of the foundation upon which 
Negro higher education is based to- 
day. In the twentieth century Congre- 
gationalists have been the main sup- 
port of the Council for Social Action: 
they have the anthors of the 
Kansas City Platform and five suc- 
its General 
Council in favor of “a non-segregated 


been 
cessive declarations by 


church in a non-segregated society.” 
However, despite pronouncements in 
favor of equal rights for Negroes, 
the story of Congregationalism rela- 
time to Negro equality in its churches 
has been little different from that of 
the country at large. It is the purpose 
of this paper to present the story of 
the growth of the segregation pattern 
in Southern Congregationalism dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 
Although 
supported the 


Congregationalists — in 
general abolitionist 
movement by the 1850's, as a whole 
they had been slow to see the need 
for the emancipation of the slaves. 
from the tradi- 
tional centers of the denomination’s 


Congregationalists 


strength in New England, especially, 
were hostile toward abolitionist ac- 
tivity until a very late date.' In the 
Midwest, however, the growing Con- 
gregational strength that developed 
there as 1830's 
1840's sprouted alongside quite spir- 
ited anti-slavery sentiments. Elijah 


early as the and 


P. Lovejoy, abolitionism’s first mar- 
tyr, was very close to Congregation- 
Illinois, and his brother, 
Owen Lovejoy, served Congregational 


alism in 


churches in several parts of that state. 
Most of the churches and such col- 
leges as Oberlin, Beloit, Tabor, Ri- 
pon, Olivet, Knox and Grinnell in the 
tradition of Midwest Congregational. 
ism became centers of anti-slavery 
activity. In fact, one of the major 


impulses that lead to the break-up 
of the Plan of Union, the great nine- 
teenth century pan-Calvinist mission- 
ary attempt to win the West, was the 
growing fervor of anti-slavery senti- 
ment in Midwestern Congregational- 
ism, So powerful was this feeling that 
by the time of the first Congregation- 
al National 
slavery sentiments had become ac- 
cepted in New England churches as 


Council in 1852, anti- 


well. 


Strictly speaking, it is impossible 
to speak of a Congregational denom- 
niation before the time of the Civil 
War. The National Council, the only 
national assembly in Congregational- 
ism, had met only once prior to the 
war, and as late as 1863 it might 
have been questioned that it would 
ever be convened again. Because of 
the complete autonomy of the local 
congregations, any attempt to delin- 
eate what churches belonged to the 
denomination and what churches did 
not is subject to error during this 
period. Keeping this difficulty in 
mind, it is nonetheless possible to 
designate at least seven churches in 
the various slave states as Congrega- 
1850. Two of 


were in the deep 


tional churches in 
these churches 
South, and at least five were in the 
border states of Kentucky and Mis- 
souri.* Between them they represented 
opposite approaches to the problem 
of slavery. 


The two Congregational churches 
which existed in the deep South prior 
to the Civil War had accommodated 
themselves to slavery. Both Circular 
Church in 
lina, and Midway Church in Liberty 
County, Georgia, had Negro mem- 
bers, but the colored people wor- 
shipped in the balcony in the rear 
of the sanctuary and were not al- 
to hold church offices. The 
churches which the missionaries of 
the American Missionary Associa- 


Charleston, South Caro- 


lowed 


tion, John G. Fee and George Can- 
dee, organized before the Civil War 
in Kentucky were distinctly anti- 
slavery in basis. These Kentucky 


Churches can be considered as Con- 
gregational in the 1850's and 1860's 


although by 1880 they were out of 


fellowship with the Congregational 
Church as a whole. Thus before the 
Civil War a dilemma existed within 
the various Congregational churches 
in the South concerning the proper 


position toward the racial problem. 


During and after the Civil War 
other churches with Congregational 
faith and polity were formed, both 
white and Negro. The Church of the 
Strangers, now the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, was formed soon after the fall 
of that city to the Union forces, and 
had been a white church during its 
entire history. Soon after the war two 
other Congregational churches were 
begun among Southern whites in 
Chattanooga, New 
Orleans, Louisiana.’ These three all- 


Tennessee, and 


white churches were aided by the 
American Home Missionary Society, 
the church extension society normal- 
ly appealed to by Congregational 
churches at that time. 


Meanwhile the American Mission- 
ary Association was drifting into a 
policy of active church extension. 
Begun in 1846 as a missionary so- 
ciety which would be free from any 
connection with slavery.® the A. M. A. 
quickly shifted its resources to meet 
the needs of the hordes of Negroes 
who began flowing to the Union army 
after the outbreak of hostilities in 
1861. In the years of the war and its 
immediate aftermath the A.M.A. be- 
came the principal freedmen’s aid 
society that grew up to meet this 
crisis. The A. M. A. leadership was 
early to see the significant role that 
education was to play in the elevation 
of the freedmen. In the late 1860's 
and early 1870's the 
thanks to its dependence upon Con- 
gregational moneys from the North, 


Association. 


reluctantly moved into the building 
of Negro Congregational churches 
throughout the South. 


By 1864 the A. M. A. had four 
churches under its care — three in 
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conducted on an_ inter- 
racial and among the 
freedmen near Hampton, Virginia." 
By 1867 the had made 
no concerted attempts to organize 


Kentucky 
basis, one 


Association 


churches, yet in that year three Con- 
gregational churches were organized 
by local action in Charleston, At- 
lanta and Chattanooga. The Charles- 
church, the first permanent 
church begun under the Association 
for the was 
around the Negro members of Cir- 
cular both 
the Atlanta and Chattanooga church- 
es grew out of schools planted by 
the Association. All these churches 
were bi-racia! from inception.’ 
For 


churches were formed, the 


ton 


freedmen, organized 


Church in Charleston; 


several years after these 
Associa- 
tion moved uncertainly in its endeav- 
ors to establish its church work in 
the South. But the condition of the 
freedmen’s religion with its tolerance 
of intemperance and hyper-emotion- 
alism caused many to demand “purer 
Furthermore, 
in the North saw 


no reason why the Association he sup- 


churches.” many a 


Congregationalist 


ported should not move aggressively 
into church extension.'” The Associa- 
tion was reminded repeatedly that 
the National Council in designating 
the A. M. A. as the proper channel 
for Congregational aid to the freed- 
men expected that the Association 
would move “as rapidly as possible” 
to establish church of Congregational 
faith and polity." 

In response to these criticisms the 
1869 called together 
representatives of the twenty-seven 


Association in 


churches in the south which had been 
organized up to that time. These rep- 
resentatives met at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, in November 1869, to map 
for church ex- 


tension in the South. This meeting 


an over-all strategy 
was the first such meeting held by 
Congregationalists in the South. 
The churches represented at Chat- 
had very back- 
ground.s. The oldest had 
1832 in Columbus, 


lanooga diverse 

of them 
been formed in 
Mississippi, by a small anti-slavery 
group, but most of the churches were 
less than three years old, Two of them 
were wholly white in membership;" 
fourteen of them were Negro mission 
churches in the vicinity of New Or- 
leans: and eight of them were church- 


« 


es which had grown out of schools 
founded by the A. M. A.“ Some were 
“educationally conscious” and sacri- 
ficed numbers in membership for an 
insistence upon temperance and active 
churchmanship,'* while others were 
nearly as revivalistic as the Baptist 
churches of the day.'® Memphis en- 
joyed segregated Congregationalism, 
with a white and Negro church, but 
most of the churches were bi-racial. 
Three churches consciously avoided 
the name, “Congregational,” as be- 
ing indicative of too sectarian a posi- 
tion.!° 


By its recommendations the Chat- 
tanooga meeting of A.M.A. mission- 
aries inaugurated the systematic ex- 
pansion of Congregationalism in the 
South, Beginning with that “the faith 
and church polity of the Pilgrims” 
was sorely needed in the South, it 
went on to declare that such polity, 
“based as it is upon the intelligence 
of the people,” required “the estab- 
lishment of good schools side by side, 
with the churches.” Thus was in- 
augurated the “church beside the 
school policy followed by the Asso- 
ciation for several years in its efforts 
to congregationalize the South. 


Despite the very real expansion of 
the Association’s churches before 
1876, many Northern Congregation- 
alists criticized this “church beside 
the school” program. To meet the 
criticisms of those who felt that this 
strategy was not effective enough, 
the officers of the A.M.A. called an- 
other conference of missionaries, this 
time to meet in Atlanta,to discuss the 
future direction of the Association’s 
activities. The missionaries who at- 
tended this meeting agreed that the 
Negro’s status thirteen years after 
emancipation was very discouraging. 
Financially the Negro was in deep 
poverty, intellectually his advance- 
ment was slight and spiritually his 
condition was depressed. The A.M.A. 
missionaries claimed that the larger 
Negro denominations were doing lit- 
tle to elevate the generally low moral 
level of the ex-slaves. Thus the Asso- 
ciation was “duty bound,” they felt, 
to enter fully program of 
church extension to found “pure 
churches,”'* The Association conclud- 
ed that it must abandon its policy of 


into a 


merely placing a church beside each 


of its schools and enter upon a pro- 
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gram of active preaching and evan- 


gelism."” 


To implement this new program of 
active church extension the Associa- 
tion employed the Reverend James 
E. Roy in 1878 as its field secretary. 
Unlike previous field secretaries who 
had concerned themselves with the 
Association’s educational activities, 
Mr. Roy concentrated on the Associa- 
tion’s program of church extension, 
In the seven years that Mr. Roy la- 
bored for Southern Congregational- 
ism the number of associations had 
grown from five to eight, the sixty- 
four Congregational churches of 1878 
had increased to 113, and its 4,212 


members had become 7,512.”° 


During the 1860's and 1870's har- 
mony prevailed between the A.M.A. 
and the American Home Missionary 
Society in their programs of Southern 
church extension. The Home Mission- 
ary Society for its part never gave 
aid to groups not already organized 
and specifically asking for help, while 
the A.M.A. actively helped organize 
many of the churches it nurtured. 
Furthermore, the Association had 
moved reluctantly into church exten- 
sion from Negro education, its first 
field of labor after the Civil War. 
Finally, during the sixties and seven- 
ties the activities of the A.H.M.S. had 
not been successful in the ex-slave 
states save in Missouri.*! The Chat- 
tanooga church among the whites in 
that town soon failed, and the Mem- 
phis and New Orleans churches” 
were taken under the care of the 
A.M.A. by 1872. In 1876 when a 
group of white persons in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, wished to organize a 
Congregational church, the Associa- 
tion was called in to help organize 
it.> Throughout the period of Recon- 
struction it seemed as though Con- 
gregationalism might take a consis- 
tent stand in favor of an integrated 
church. In the 1880's, however, the 
dilemma of the Southern race prob- 
lem arose again to trouble the “great 
anti-slavery church”—the Congrega- 
tionalists. 

In 1882 a group of people in At- 
lanta, most of them of Northern back- 
ground, applied for aid to begin the 
Piedmont Congregational Church.*! 
Unlike the group in Jacksonville, 
Florida, six years before, the Atlanta 
group applied for aid not to the 
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A.M.A, which had the care of all the 
churches in the area, but to the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society. Al- 
though this was the normal proced- 
ure for Congregationalists seeking 
aid in establishing churches in most 
of the country, it was frought with 
difficulties when applied to the South. 
The Home Missionary Society re- 
sponded favorably to their request 
for aid. In response to this action 
President E. A. Ware of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and others petitioned the An- 
nual Meeting of the A.M.A. to ap- 
point a committee to confer with the 
\.M.H.S. concerning the proper pol- 
to follow in 
aiding Congregational churches in 
the South.*> These events touched off 
a lively controversy within American 
“the 


icy for both societies 


Congregationalism know as 


Color-line Debate.” 


This debate flared in the religious 
press for nearly two years. Support- 
ers of the A.H.M.S. could not under- 
stand why the South should be con- 
sidered any differently than any other 
area of the country. They claimed 
that many a 
South, some of Northern birth, could 
not risk the social 
result 


white person in the 
ostracism which 


would from membership in 


existing Congregational churches. 
Yet these persons desired churches 
where a progressive theology was fol- 
lowed and a congregational polity 
A.M.A. contended, 
on the other hand, that any wide- 
spread activity of the A.H.MLS. in the 
South would inevitably lead to the de- 
development of segregated Congre- 


gational churches in the South. With 


practiced.”° The 


some discernment the Association’s 
leadership saw that two Congregation- 
al church extension societies operat- 
ing in the South would have to divide 
their labors somewhere. and the in- 
evitable division would be along the 
Fairchild, 


son of Berea’s president, pleaded for 


color-line. Professor i” G. 


a continuation of the existing bi-racial 
policy for Southern Congregational- 
ism. “Natural race linesof cleavage” 
did largely dominate life in the South, 
he admitted, “but it lies within the 
realm of reasonable expectancy 

to believe that the 
when color will not be thought of in 
any 


time will come 
the admission of a 
hotel. 
church.” The Congregational church- 


person to 


railroad car, school or 


es had no right, he thought, “‘to let go 
this Christian and patriotic hope.”*’ 


In December. 1883, a Committee of 


* met 


Ten representing both societies* 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, to work 
out an agreement concerning this 
problem of church extension in the 
South. When it was suggested to the 
Association that it might give up its 
church work and confine itself to the 
cducation of the Negro, the position 
which the A.M.A. itself had taken 
prior to 1870, it held tenaciously to 
its rewly found evangelical mission, 
claiming that the church and school 
could not be separated. The Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, for its 
part, felt it could not turn a deaf 
ear to the appeals from the South, 
although it had more appeals from 
the West than it could answer. Fur- 
thermore, the Society claimed, if it 
aided churches in the South it would 
not be helping to establish a segregat- 
tion pattern, for it would not aid 
churches unless they first agreed to 
admit Negroes to its membership.” 
Eventually the Committee of Ten un- 
animously adopted a compromise 
statement recognizing the rights of 
each society in the South, and agree- 
ing that “neither society shall estab- 
lish churches in localities occupied 
by the other without mutual confer- 
ence and agreement.”*’ In June of 
1884 a committee made up of twelve 
men from the A.H.M.S. and ten from 
the A.M.A,. met in Boston*! to discuss 
certain specific problems that had de- 
veloped up to that time. Despite these 
conferences, because of the non-au- 
thoritarian nature of their decision, 
the problem remained unsolved.” 


Segregated Congregationalism ap- 
peared first in Georgia, and by 1889 
the pattern had become clear enough 


for all to see. The organization of 
Central 
Atlanta began the “color-line debate” 


Congregational Church in 


ooo 
OOo, 


in 1882. And on February 29, 
forty-one Congregational Methodist 


churches from middle and_ south 


Georgia®™ united with Central Church, 
Atlanta, to folm the all-white United 
Congregational Conference of Geor- 
gia. This created an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization parallel to the Georgia 
which 


Congregational Association 


contained the dozen Congregational 
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churches operated under the care of 
the A.M.A. Because of the predom- 
inantly Negro membership of the 
Georgia Congregational Association 
the United 
amalgamate with it and ignored re- 
peated overtures that it do so.** De- 
spite the peaceful operation of Negro 


Conference refused to 


and white church in Congregational 
Florida, Alabama. 
Tennessee and Louisiana,** the Geor- 


associations in 


gia schism was continued and gradu- 
ally accepted by the demonination as 
a whole. In 1889 the American Home 
Missionary Society found the United 
“accord with the prin- 
The 
denominational press, however, was 
divided on 


Conference in 
ciples of Congregationalism.” 


the question with the 
Advance opposed to the United Con- 
ference, and the /ndependent and 
Congregationalist accepting it.” The 
National Council meeting in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, in 1889 confirmed 
segregated Congegationalism when it 
accepted the delegates of the United 
Conference of Georgia as honorary 
members of the Council.“* Thus Con- 
gregationalism, like the country as a 
whole, began accommodating itself to 
the Southern attitude on race, and 
“Jim Crow” had found a home even 
in the “pure church” of the Pilgrims 
by 1890. 
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(Continued from page 122) 


Study of Negro Life and History 
(after the death of a niece) she left 
what may well be the largest contri- 
bution (excepting that of the Foun- 
der) which an individual has made 
to this learned society. Of her abun- 
life work Milton’s 
appropriately speak: 
Servant of God, Well done! 
Well hast thou fought 
The better fight. 


W. M. Brewer 
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POET'S CORNER 


Thunder over Dixie 


There is thunder over Dixie, 

Yet there is a shining star, 

That still shines above the tumult, 
Leading men to gaze afar; 

And to look beyond the dark clouds. 
And to know God still is there, 
Keeping watch over all His children, 
Listening to each humble prayer. 


What though men in fury rumble, 
God alone holds winds of strife. 
Man may imitate His thunder; 

God has power over death and life. 
Man’s vain efforts to thwart justice 
Can confound his soul alone, 

For God’s purposes will prosper. 

He still guides and guards His own. 


In this crisis God is sealing 

Souls that shall live round His 
Throne, 

Hearts of love, and peace, and good- 
will, 

Whom to others love have shown. 

Thunder storms over Dixie rumble, 

But they cannot hide that star, 

Pointing to the God of Justice, 

Who will judge men as they are. 


ARIMENTHA NEELY 


The Politicians speak aside 
We wrote a Southern Manifesto, 
Framing racial hate, 
We found fine words for vile 

emotions, 

And made them sound sedate. 
We explored limits undreamed of. 
States Rights, unnamed, or Gray. 
To keep dark citizens chained 
In a democratic way. 
We set the stage and gave our puppet 
The high words he should say. 
But suddenly One cut the strings, 
And kicked the props away. 
The puppet fell; the world deplored 
It’s wickedness and sin; 
But only God could see the hands 
That set the stage for him. 


We said the spite words, pulled the 
strings, 

But still our hate play fell. 

Think you it was the hand of God, 


Consigning us to hell? 


ARIMENTHA NEELY 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


For Whom Is Your 


School Named? 


WALKER-JONES SCHOOL 
By Geneva C. Turner 


In a previous issue of the Bulletin, 
we discussed the life story of the one 
for whom the Walker Building at 
First and L Streets, N.W. Washing- 
At this time we 
shall take a brief glance at the career 


ton, D.C., is named. 


of the one for whom the other build- 
ALFRED E. JONES 


—who lived many years ago. He was 


ing is named 


noted for his courage, unselfishness, 
honesty, and for an unusual business 
sense which won for him much suc- 
cess in the business world. 


Although Alfred Jones was born 
long ago, in 1815, in the state of 
Virginia, yet he was not a slave be- 
cause his parents were free. But he 
had the misfortune of losing both 
parents at the early age of nine. Be- 
ing very strong-willed and courage- 
ous, he managed somehow to reach 
the age of twenty-one and set up a 
business of his own. 


At this 


wholesale merchant near Washington 


early age he became a 
and sold flour to merchants in Wash- 
ington City and Baltimore for nearly 
forty Because of certain out- 


standing traits of character, he was 


years, 


a great success in his business. In the 
first place, he was noted for his hon- 
esty and for his courteous treatment 
of people. He was also a very hard 
worker, gave his time and attention 
to his work, and always employed 
sound principles of economy in his 
As a 


the confidence 


result, he soon won 
of all 


the merchants in Washington City 


business. 
and respect 
and Baltimore and he became one of 
the most colored 


chants in the District. 


prosperous mer- 


In the days that Alfred E. Jones 
lived. schools in the District of Col- 
umbia for colored children were just 
in the beginning stages and in need 
of money and of persons who would 
serve. In looking for a respected man 
of high integrity to trustee 
on the Board of Trustees of the D.C. 
public schools, the Secretary of the 


serve as 


Interior Department apponited  Al- 


fred E. Jones. He was the first colored 
man to serve in this position which 
he held for three years. During this 
time he also served as treasurer of 
the Board, 

Another example of his unselfish- 
ness was shown when the local gov- 
ernment without funds with 
which to pay the teachers of the col- 
ored schools. Without any personal 
advantage, he took money out of his 


was 


private funds and advanced it to the 
government to meet this pressing 
need. 

Although Alfred E. Jones passed 
on June 18, 1877, yet his memory is 
kept alive by the old Jones School 
erected in 1889 and named in his 
honor a monument to his courage, 
industry. unselfishness, and business 


thrift. 


KNOW YOUR HISTORY 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Americans are justly proud of 
their successful struggle for indepen- 


Mother 


am sure you have been thrilled as | 


dence from the Country. | 
have. as you listened to the story of 
the “Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.” 
No doubt, too, you have pictured to 
many times, those brave, 
stalwart “Minute Men.” 


their muskets, and rushing to meet 


yourself 


grasping 


the enemy. 

As you think on these things, a 
feeling of justifiable pride must warm 
your heart. But did you know that 
the first blood shed in the first try 
for our independence from Britain 
was that of a Negro? Did you know, 
also, that there were Negro Minute 
Men, and Negro soldiers in the Con- 
tinental Army? If not, then you do 
not know the history of your country 
during those stirring times! 

Let us go back to that eventful day 
when a small band of Colonists faced 


the Red 


mon, Hearing that the British were 


Coats across Boston Com- 
firing upon the people Crispus At- 
tucks, a Negro, started to fight back. 
He led some of his comrades. armed 
only with clubs and stones, into the 
attack. When the smoke of the first 
volley of shots from the British sol- 
diers died away, Crispus Attucks lay 
dead upon the Common, the first to 
die for the liberty of his country. 


Some of Crispus Attucks’ compan- 
ions were fatally wounded, 
that battle, which was known 
after as “The Boston Massacre.” In 
honor of these brave men, the fifth 


too, in 
ever 


of March was set apart in New Eng- 
land as a day of celebration and a 
national holiday until it was replaced 
by the Fourth of July. 

Although Crispus Attucks was not 
the only one to lose his life in the 
Boston 
was the leader, and, as such, certain- 


encounter on Common, he 
ly should be included in any record 
of that historic event. | doubt, how- 
ever, if you will find his name in 
the history books you have studied 
to date, 

If ever you visit Boston, be sure 
to see the beautiful monument erect- 
ed there to the memory of Crispus 
Attucks. 

And, the next time you see pictures 
of a “Minute Man,” standing alert, 
and ready, with his musket by his 
think of Haynes, a 
Negro, who was one of them. 


side, Lemuel 

Lemuel was the son of mixed par- 
entage. He was brought up as an in- 
dentured servant in the home of Dea- 
con and Mrs. David Rose. But the 
boy was treated more as a member of 
for Mrs. 
Rose was as kind to him as a mother 
could be. 


the family than a servant. 


In the Rose home, Lemuel 
taught the three “R’s” and much 


about the Christian religion, He later 


was 


became a minister, and it is as a min- 
ister that he is best known. 

Mrs. Rose’s death grieved Lemuel 
so much that, for a while, he could 
not be comforted; so, he fought dur- 
ing the American Revolution first as 
a “Minute Man” in 1774. and, after 
the Battle of Lexington, as a regular 
soldier in the Continental Army. 
Ne- 
fought in the battle of 
Charlestown, was such a fine soldier 


In 1775, Salem Poor, another 
gro, who 
that fourteen white officers commend. 
ed him and reported to the Continen- 
tal Congress that Poor had behaved 
“like an experienced officer as well 
as an excellent soldier.” 


While Attucks, Haynes, and Poor 


were defending the colonies in the 


North. 


Austin Dabney was making 
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a name for himself against the Brit- 
ish and the Tories in Georgia, When 
the case of the Colonists seemed hope- 
less, the bravery and intelligence of 
Dabney helped bring victory to the 


Americans. 


So great was Dabney’s service to 
his country, that he was pensioned 
and given a tract in land in Georgia 
by the United States Government for 
his courage and bravery. 

These men were not the only ones 
to distinguish themselves in the ser- 
vice of the country during its early 
days. but they 
the best Negro manhood of their time. 

How the historians could leave out 
or skim over the fine deeds of these 
men, | do not know. Perhaps it has 
but whatever 


full, 


unbiased history of our great Nation 


are representative of 


been just an oversight; 


the reason. it is about time a 


were written, including the contribu- 
tions of all of its citizens. 
TALENTED TENTH 


Three out of athletes 


named by the editors of Sport Mag- 


twelve 


azine as the Top Performers of 1957 
in 12 major sports were Negroes. 
They are: 
Baseball 
Red Sox 
Pro Football 
Cleveland Browns 
Colle ve Football 
Texas A&M 
Pro Basketball 
Louis Hawks 
College Basketball—Wilt Cham- 
University of Kansas 
Gordie Howe, Detroit 


Ted Williams, Boston 


Jimmy Brown, 


John 


Crow. 


Bob Pe ttit, St. 


berlain, 
Hockey 
Red Wings 
Track & Field—Bob Gutawski., 
Occidental College 
Murray Rose, 


versity of Southern California 


Swimming Uni- 
Carmen Basilio 
{lthea Gibson 
Dick Mayer 
Willie 


Boxing 
Te nnis 
Golf 


How eracing 


Hartack 
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MATCHING GIFTS 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany has announced establishment of 
a program whereby the company will 
match gifts made by its employees 
to institutions of higher learning. 


Under the plan, any company em- 
ployee, college educated or not, may 
make a contribution and McGraw- 
Hill will give the same amount to 
the same _ institution. 

Funds for the purpose of thus help- 
ing education have been appropriated 
by the company. The only restriction 
is that he be a 
regular employee with at least one 
- Hill. 


institu- 


on the gift-maker 


years service with McGraw 


Any 


tion of higher learning (junior col- 


non-profit, accredited 
lege, four-year college, technical in- 
stitute, community college, university, 
post-graduate located 
within the United States or its pos- 
sessions is eligible under the pro- 


institution ) 


gram. So, too, is a well established 
institution of this type not yet ac- 
credited, but certified by a respon- 
sible board of overseers to be per- 
forming creditable educational work 
for its community, 


In order to give the program as 
wide application as possible, the 


company has made certain restric- 
tions on the amounts. The limit on 
each employee's gift to be matched by 
the company will be $500, and not 


more than $1,000 will be given by 
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the company to any one institution 
up to the limit of funds appropriated. 
McGraw-Hill will match its employ- 
ees’ gifts in the order in which it 
learns from the institutions that the 


gifts have been received. 


Gift-Matching is the latest step in 
an extensive program undertaken by 
McGraw-Hill. For a number of years, 
the company has played an expanding 
business aid to education, 
large-scale editorial 


role in 
conducting a 
campaign to bring to the attention 

and of the 
the crisis 


of the business world 
public at large 
facing education. Editorials aimed at 
providing constructive suggestions as 
to what could be done have 
written and widely circulated by the 
company in all its magazines as well 
as in the public press. 


now 


been 


McGraw-Hill also sponsors 20 Mer- 
it Scholarships, while individual pub- 
give fellowships for ad- 
vanced study Mc- 
Graw-Hill also makes special awards 
for distinguished service in business 
and technical education. 


lications 
in engineering. 


Finally, the company has had for 
many years a policy of paying fifty 
percent of the tuition for approved 
courses taken by its employees. Re- 
it has added supplemental 


giving 


cently, 
grants for the institutions 
these courses, because the tuition they 
charge rarely covers full cost of the 


education provided. 
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The Techniques of Correlating Negro History 
With American History in the High School 


By Josie Lawrence, Montgomery, Alabama 


Members of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Panelists, Ladies and Gentlemen. It 
is with a sense of deep privilege and 
concern that I join you here this 
morning to share a panel with such 
great Americans. It is quite a chal- 
lenge to me — and even if my infor- 
mation does not enlighten you on 
what the High Schools are doing 
with Negro History in this area — I 
will ever be appreciative of this oc- 
casion and will rededicate my efforts 
to the task of correlating Negro His- 
tory with American History. 


Most of us here have one assign- 
ment in common, that Negro History 
should be taught in our schools of 
the world, if we are to carry out our 
theme for 1958, “Negro History — 
A Factor in Nationalism and in In- 
ternationalism.” 


Dr. Albert’ Brooks stated in the 
Vegro History Bulletin of August 21, 
1955 (and I quote) “The truth in 
History is related not only to who 
writes the book, but who 
teaches the classes. At present both 
the authors and the teachers are the 
products of past indoctrination. Al- 
though, it mere 
change in textbooks will alter the at- 
titudes of a majority of the teachers. 
These people must be forced to face 
the challenge of historical truth. In 
this connection purely educational 
efforts must be aided by social ac- 
And, he further states: “The 
\ssociation must make recommenda- 


also to 


must be done no 


tion.” 


tions concerning suitable textbooks 
and adequate training of prospective 


teachers. (unquote). 


We, the Social Studies group may 
take it from there to make recom- 
mendations to our principals and 
Boards of Education in order to make 
use of these textbooks. However. if 
History is to have its full meaning 
and develop citizenship — and an ap- 
preciation of our heritage as a race, 
then it included in all 
American Histories. 


should be 


My place on this panel is to speci- 
fically give my teaching experiences 
in correlating Negro History with 


American History through a History 
Club and the observance of Negro 


History Week. 


Most teachers in the High Schools 
of Alabama use American Histories 
which are divided into twenty-four 
(24) chapters, twelve (12) for the 
first semester and twelve (12) for 
the Second. We know exactly how 
much information is secured from 
these texts. Since these books do not 
provide information — what is the 
History teacher’s plight? Yes, you 
take books from the library and at- 
tempt an outline with the material in 
American Histories; and, for two or 
three six weeks periods all goes well. 
Then you arrive in history which you 
are unable to find material for this 
unit, —The teacher follows the least 
resistance and teaches American His- 
tory as written. For about ten (10) 
years, my correlation has been with 
an outline gotten out by a group of 
men in Missouri. I was fortunate in 
having a friend on the group as 
Chairman, Dr. Savage, who sent me 
several copies which I have used to 
this date. Many other teachers in this 
area use them also — which I must 
admit is an excellent job. I know of 
no other Department of Education 
that has done this. 


I hope the day will soon come when 
this Association will have an outline 
and each teacher will use it, for much 
of the improvement will come from 
this organization, not from magazines 
but outlines 
books which this Association will fur- 
nish. I feel that the time will soon 
come when all High School History 
teachers will have these outlines and 
will use them not separately be- 
cause Negro History should not be 
taught as such; but the outline will 
serve as a means of correlating the 


or papers, from and 


achievements of Negroes with others. 
We talk about 
pride and heritage, but until we place 
in the High Schools a correlation of 
Negro History with American His- 
tory our children’s attitudes will have 
formed which are inferior and that 
the color of their skin is a basic 
factor. 


may respect, race, 


There will be more appreciation for 
the Negro when it is realized that he 
has made some definite contribution 
to civilization along with others, 


The History Club of Booker Wash- 
ington High School has been a hobby 
with me for sometime. It was organ- 
ized in 1947 solely for the purpose of 
celebrating Negro History Week, la- 
ter on Constitution Day, United Na- 
tions Day, and finally American Edu- 
cation Week. On yesterday we cele- 
brated National Teachers’ Day and 
gave door prizes and ice cream to 
all teachers. 


Negro History Week, however, is 
when we do our greatest good. The 
History Club whole 
school into research about the Negro 
life and History and then into the 
community with radio programs and 


mobilizes the 


at one time we invited an announcer 
from Television Station, Channel 20 
to visit our program. To our delight 
pictures of the program were taken 
and shown on the evening news. We 
little further with our 
project by selecting four (4) out- 
standing citizens from the community 
whom we thought had made a con- 
tribution and honor them with gifts 
and flowers. In 1954, we honored a 
policeman of the other race whom we 


also went a 


thought was worthy. The program al- 
so produced the teacher of the year. 
one having served the longest period 
teaching in this school. The outcome 


of these programs is most gratifying 


and encouraging. 


We end this week by collecting 
money from Principal to janitor for 
this Association. For it is the money 
that will keep this organization alive 
and active in its search for knowledge 
about you and me. 


Finally, I am to say a few words 
1956 trip to Louisville, 
to attend the Southeastern 


about my 
Kentucky 
Conference of classroom teachers. 
The ASTA asked me to go. | 
thrilled, hoping always to learn some- 
thing new. On arriving | found only 
two (2) Negroes with four hundred, 
ten (410) white teachers. Frankly, 


was 
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ladies and gentlemen, if | had known 
this | would have remained at home. 
as | am a classroom teacher but no 
hero. | had made the first step so 
there was no turning back. You can 
imagine it was quite a three-day ses- 
sion, having a background of contro- 


versial issues al my heels. 


Throughout the meeting the theme 
stayed with me “The Classroom 
Teacher is the Key to an Educated 
People” and the cry of the class- 
room teacher has been responsible 
for every progressive movement in 
the field of education and the reali- 
zation struck me that it is the class- 
oom teacher who must carry forward 
the work, It is the Social Studies 
teachers that will open the door to 


Negro History. 


In conclusion, it might be observed 
that teachers will have to use all of 
these projec ts to get over to the stu- 
dents certain facts about the Negro 
and to the community a better un- 
derstanding of the needed SOt ial ac- 





THANKS! 
to the many 
organizations 
that 
cooperated 
to make 

the first 
PROUD 
AMERICAN 
celebration 
a great 
success. 


—A.S.N.L.H. 
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. . . EMERGENT AFRICA ... 


Ghana a Reflection of National Liberty 
and Progress 
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Reading—“A Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 
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Greetings from the Ambassador of Ghana 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is proud to 
publish a letter received from the 
Ambassador of Ghana. The Asso- 
ciation has been engaged in research 
and publication in the field of Ne- 
gro Life and History since its foun- 
1915. 
Negro History Week observance since 
1926. 


lows: 


dation in It has sponsored 


The Ambassador’s letter fol- 


x * * 


“It is a proud day for Ghana when 


we can, as a free and sovereign 
state, extend our cordial greetings 
during Negro History Week to our 
American friends and kinsmen. 
“On this occasion we would also 


like to express our gratitude for the 


encouragement given us from all 
sides during our struggle for inde- 
pendence, and even. more, for the 
faith and sympathetic understanding 
our efforts in 


you have shown in 


the recent past. 


“During the brief period of our 
nation’s existence in this complex 
world of changing relationships, it 
has not always been possible for 
some to see our problems in the 
light we see them or for us to con- 
outside world all 


vey to the our 


hopes and objectives. 


“We know that the hopes of many 
coloured peoples hang on what we 
Ghana. 


do in Our deeds can, oi 


course, only be judged in the per- 
spective of time. We take confi- 
dence in the knowledge, however, 
that we share the same basic values 
of freedom and democracy, belief in 
the intrinsic value of the individual 
and in the spiritual basis on which 
these values are founded. 


“On this occasion of Negro His- 
tory Week of 1958, on*behalf of 
my Government and the people of 
Ghana, we salute you, our American 
cousins, who are heirs of a similar 
heritage. It is our prayer that this 
heritage and your efforts, which have 
brought you thus far in your heroic 
history will yet see you through to 
the goal of your aspirations.” 











February 13, 1958 
Dear Mrs. Milton: 


Please extend my best wishes to 


the members of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
as you observe Proud American Day 
during Negro History Week. . 

This is indeed an appropriate oc- 
casion for reflection upon the quali- 


ties that have contributed to 


strength as a nation. 


our 
From the tire 
of our founding we have recognized 
the supreme dignity of 
women as individuals. 

This, coupled with our united de- 
votion to peace, freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the greatness of Ameri- 
ca and makes it possible for us to 
be truly “Proud Americans.” 


men and 


Sincerely. 
Richard Nixon 

* * * 
“Thank you for your letter of 
January 25 bringing Negro History 
Week and “Proud Day” 


to my attention. 


American 


“I shall be very glad to insert a 
statement in the Congressional Rec- 
ord so that my 
this 
The material you furnished 
will be most helpful, and I shall 
see that a 


colleagues may be 


aware of most significant oc- 


casion. 
copy of my remarks is 
sent to you. 

that the 


session on 


“Indications are House 


will not be in February 
lth so the remarks will probably 
have to be made a day or two be- 
fore.” 


James Roosevelt: 





Mr. Stevens Rice 
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EBONY HONORS ASSOCIATIONS FOUNDER 


LETTER TO EDITOR: 

January 20, 1958 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D, C. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 

There is an editorial and a full length picture of 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson in the February Ebony, which 
you may have seen. I believe that it would be a good 
idea to ask for permission to reproduce both the editorial 
and the picture in a subsequent issue of the Negro 
History Bulletin, perhaps around the birthday of Dr. 
Woodson or some other significant occasion. Perhaps 
this has already come to you but when some magazine 
from the outside gives the tribute which they give to our 
founder it has greater significance than if we, ourselves, 
said something about it. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles H. Wesley, President 
* 


NEWEST MEMBER 
OF HALL OF FAME 


Reprinted from the February Issue of EBONY 
Honor goes to historian Carter G. Woodson 


The third distinguished American named by readers 
to The Ebony Hall of Fame is the man who helped put 
the Negro back into the history books, Carter Godwin 
Woodson (1875-1950). <A stern, thin-lipped individual 
with cool, serious eyes, the late Virginian appears to 
have had only one consuming interest in his lifetime: 
the resurrection of the lost history of his people. He 
wrote 16 books about the Negro. initiated the annual 
February celebration of Negro History Week, authored 
hundreds of articles in his special field, founded and 
edited both the respected Journal Of Negro History and 


The Negro History Bulletin. 

His achievements won him many admirers, but few 
of them became close friends. To Woodson, a stubborn, 
single-minded individualist. this was not of the slightest 
importance. He never consciously sought to be liked. 
never cultivated those habits and personality traits which 
would endear him to the public. He was. quite possibly. 
too busy. For decades it was his custom to devote vir- 
tually every waking hour to research, writing and editing. 
Nothing else mattered. He had no ties to anyone, de- 
pended on no one, came as close as any man can to 
being an island “intire of it selfe.” 

According to Dr. W. Ek. B. Du Bois. who knew him, 


for some 40-odd years, the late historian was a rather 


formidable person—except with children. He could 
laugh and joke, Du Bois recalls, but only on rare oc- 
casions. His was a Spartan existence. He had no home 
of his own, lived in rented lodgings as a boarder or ate 
out in restaurants. He never married. “Work is my 
only wife,” he explained. For years he managed to 
scrimp along on an income that ordinarily hovered 
around the $1,000 mark and never exceeded $5,000. 
He did not care much for sports, except for tennis, did 
not smoke or drink. For amusement, he attended plays 
or went for long solitary walks. 


It was to young people and serious students and 
teachers that this earnest man dedicated his works. “He 
wanted the youngsters to grow up with an appreciation 
of their own possibilities,” Du says, “gained 
through knowledge of the contributions black folk made 
to history.” Only by re-discovering their roots, their 
past, Woodson thought, could they also find their true 
place in the world of the present. 


Bois 


His books form a great legacy. Woodson’s most 
outstanding work, The Negro In Our History, is used 
in many colleges throughout the nation. Nearly 800 
pages long, it is in its eighth edition. High school stu- 
dents pore over his book, The Story Of The Negro Re- 
told and elementary school pupils refer to his Negro 
Vakers Of History. The Journal and the Bulletin have 
proved to be invaluable to teachers, researchers and 
students. It is. in fact, impossible for anyone to do a 
serious study of Negro history without studying his 
material. 


Carter Woodson born in New Canton, Va.. 
the son of former slaves. He did not attend high school 
until he was 20. Finishing four years’ work in a year 
and a half, he went on to attend Berea College, Lincoln 
U. (Pa.). the University of Chicago and Harvard Uni- 
versity. He received his Bachelor's and Master's de- 
grees from the University of Chicago in 1907 and 1908, 
his Doctor’s Degree from Harvard in 1912 between 1908 
and 1918, Woodson taught high school in Washington. 
D.C. and founded (in 1915) the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. The following year. 
1916, he founded The Journal. After serving as dean of 
the school of liberal arts at Howard and later at West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute (now West Virginia State 
College), he quit teaching to devote his time to studying 
and writing history. 


was 


The scholarly Mr. Woodson’s picture has been added 
to the Hall of Fame, housed in the Johnson Publishing 
Company home office at 1820 S. Michigan in Chicago. 
In November of this vear. EBONY readers will be asked 
to choose another American Negro, now deceased, for 
this honor. The winner will be announced in February, 
1959, 





